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ABSTBACT 

The year 1974 aarked the first full year in which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) officially eabarked on a policy of 
advising and assisting Aserican Indian tribes to assume the 
administration of their own affairs (self*deteraination) • It seeks to 
strengthen and stabilize tribal governments while continuing to 
maintain and fulfill its trust responsibilities. BIA trust 
responsibilities consist of protecting the Indians* land, water, 
minerals, forests, and other resources. Some positive accomplishments 
regarding these responsibilities have been the three-stage format for 
inventorying water resources affecting reservations; the Catalog of 
Bights Issues, which identifies a multitude of Indian rights 
problems; the Henominee Bestoration; and the Alaska Native Claias 
Settlement Act. In the area of education, new initiatives are 
emerging such as more community involvement. Indian services provided 
by the BIA include: (1) the Tribal Government Development Program, 
which encourages the growth of self-determination by using program 
funds to establish effective tribal governments; (2) the 
implementation of the court decision which restored the 
off-reservation fishing rights? of 14 tribes in western Washington 
State; (3) housing for Alaska Natives; (4) faster action on roll 
appeals; and (5) development of tribal resources, such as setting up 
new enterprises and expanding old ones. (NQ) 
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"W/i.= 1 1 am doing . . . 7s to pursue > r 

some fiittdomentol and achiovable « ■ 
goa/s in. the a>'ea of my i-esponsibility • j ■. , 
for Imlian Affairs," i' l ■■ , ' • < vl'' 



Rogers C.B. Morton, .. 



""^Kw^.* ' r Secretory qM^jo Interior . ; 

■•■ •••:•■*•«; . ;■ ri i'v. ?■ .. :•.{.••; . ■ ; - 
THE KEY WORD IS MNVOLVEMENT' 

In a pmct col sense, the year 1974 Is the first full year 
in which the current federal policy of self'determlnation for 
tribes and lutlm citizens has been In force. 

Tho Bureau of Indian Affairs in the post has cone through 
many stages of directing the affairs of tribes. It is now 
officially emtarkeU on o policy of advlslnfi and nssJstmg 
tribes as they assuine the a:imlnlr>lratlon of tlieir own affairs 
If, when, and )s soon as they wish to do so. 

Perhaps at no time In the fiistory of the United Stiites 
have Indians enjoyed a more r>yntpathetlc climate t-ian 
exists today. The Administration, the Cortgress and the 
public at larga are totally behind the legitimate aspirations 
of the Indian community in pur'juit of its goals. Thase 
3oals, In essence, are: a standard of living equal to that 
^f the nation as a whole; a more proportionate share In the 
.jconomic growth of the country; more enlightened devoiop* 
ment of human natural resources on reservations: in siuut, 
t.reater self*determination for the Indian citizen In modern 
America. 

Specifically, the Qureau seeks to strengthen and stabilize 
fibal governments while continuing to maintain and fufill 
its trust resF)onsibilitie8. Along the way. we seek a maximum 
cf pertinent counsel from Indian thought leaders and re« 
sponsible Indian organizations. 

We believe the best way for Bureau specialists to serve 
tneir constituencies is first to examine what Is required by 
Indian people, and then tailor the service to fit the specific 
njed. After that, get the job done as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Most of all, we seek the involvement of Indla'i people 
themselves evtrv step of the way. Self-determination c^n 
be many things to many groups. It is compiicatedi but is 
not mysterious. 

No see the BIA as the agent, the advocate of the Indian 
mnmunity in a two-way effort: to make a contribution of 
taluit and skills as full citizens; and to ga'n a full measure 
of social rights and economic opportunities from a rich 
nat on. 



^Hinder my toadcrsltip, the Bureau's top priorities will 
bo meeting our trust rostJonslbiilties, tho delivery of r?iean« 
Ingftil services* and tho achlevomont of cr^iAiar Indlar^ self» 
dotormlnaticn/* 

(statement by Morr/ii Thompson* at nomffiat/on hwr/ng 
botoro Senate /nterJof Committee, November I9y3) 

THE BIA IN WASHINGTON 

It has boon said, with ^onm truth, that wi^at tho OIA does 
not need is another reorganization. We have endured more 
major surgery tlian any federal agency in Washington. Out 
of this has come some positive benefits. The attention of 
tho public, tiie Congress and the Executive Is now tocused 
on Indian Afi'airs. Uur budget for fiscal 197B is $634.'/ 
million. This is the largest budget in the IBO'year history 
of the Bureau, which began in 18?A as little more than a 
desk and a file cabinet in a corner of what was then the 
War Department. 

Today, some 62 percent of the 13,600 permanent cnv 
ployees of the Bureau nationwide are Indian. Fewer than one 
percent of us are in Washington; the remainder are nt posts 
ranging from Point Barrow, Alaska to Sarasota, Florida. 

We pursue a steady objective of trying to recruit tlie best 
available Indian talent for positions within the Bureau. Since 
January of this year we have made the following permanent 
appointments. First, the critical top directorships of line 
responsibility: 



rosiTtON 

Oirectof, Tribal Resourcos 

Dfivetopncnt 
Director, Trust Responsibilities 
Director, Indian Services 
Director, Indian Education Programs 
Director. Administration 



APPOINTEe 

Daniel D. McDonald (Nee Perce/ 

Flathead) 
Martin E. Seneca, Jr. (Seneca) 
Theodore C. KreniKe 
Clonnon t. SocHey (Choctaw) 
iose E. 2un) (isteta Pueblo) 



• Morrin Thompson, 35, an Athabascan Indhn born In Xanana, Afaska, 
was an cng^neeWn^ nr^ijor ut the Unls/enity of Alaskci. He worked in 
eleetforrfcs, space tochrtology and ruMl devefopment before beccm* 
ing the youngest man over to serve as Commiiflfoner o^ Indian 
Affairs. 

Fi^a melof appointments: Fronn taft: Jose A. 2un;, dfreetor, Admin^ 
fstration: Oaniet D. McOond'd, director, Tribai f=?esources Oevefop* 
n^ont; Theodore Krenzke, c/ireetor, tndian Services; Commissioner 
Thompfon; Clennon t'. Soeftey, director, Indian Education Progtam^i 
Martin £. Seneca, Jr.* director. Trust ftesponslblllt/es. 
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On$'thlrd of tht budget cn^^thlfd of ih$ p«opf#. EduCHtion Programs 
^b%orb more OIA attention than ;ny other activity. An Indian stu* 
cfent group visits Washington for a briolmg by Comm/ss/onor 
Thompson. 

Four new Area Directors have been appoifited: 

AREA OFFICE APPOINTEE 

Portland 
Muskogas 



Clarence AntiOQula (TMngit) 
Francis T. BrIscM (C^ddo) 
Charles w. iames (ChocUvf) 
Thomas J. Ellison (Choctaw) 



. . . and 16 Agency Superintendents 

AGENCY APPCIN.'EE 



Fairbanks 
Bethfti 

Western Washington 

Yankton 

Rosebud 

Ft. Toiten 

Crow 

San Curios 
Colville 

tlorthern Idaho 
Imatilia 
Standing liock 

HOQi 

T'ibs City 
ChsrokOQ 



. . . aid others 

POSITION 

Aist. Supt. Yakima Agency 
$«ipt. 'hoeni« Indian School 
Supt. btquoya High School 
Supt. Chcmawa School 
Supt. CiiilC''.co School 
As^t. A'«3 Dir.. Minpoapolis 
Employ, e^nt Assistance Ofcr. Cleveland 
Dir., Personhal, BiA Washinglor\ 
Asst. Area Dir.. Education, Muskogee 
San CafHs irrtgition Project Engineer 
liaison Officer. Senen Nation. 
Syracuse, ^Y. 



Gary T. longiey (Eskimo) 
Frederick J, Baker (Man^lan) 
Peter P. Three Star^ (Oglala SiouiO 
Stephen A, Lo^ar (Flathead) 
Uren I. Farmer {HlacKfeet) 
Elmer Compton (Rosebud Sioua) 
jcne Breniar) (Shoshone) 
Georgo Lavendure (Chippewa) 
Jsnes Howell (Cherokee; 
Eddie Patmantee' (CoWiUe) 
Vincenf little (Mojave) 
lose Carpio (isteta Pueblo) 
Shirlfty Plume (Oglala Sioux) 
AlOh H. Secakuku (Hopi) 
Fraf)kie L Paul (Navajo) 
Jeff Muskrat (Cherokee) 



APPOINTEE 

Merrltt Youngdeef (Cherokee) 
Frank Self (Choctaw) 
Amon A Baker (Cherokee) 
Edward Lone6ght (MandaivHidatsa) 
Jimmy Bak-.r (Choctaw) 
Alton n. Nordwail (Chippewa^ 
Ja.-nes J. Thomas (Winnebago) 
Ignatius I. Billy (Porno) 
Edwin MooM (Creek) 
Witiian Hauff (SicuO 
Rrbert St. Arnold \Chippewa) 
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TRUST t^ESPONSlBlLlTiES 

Amorlcon Indian citizens own noaily 100 million acres 
of U. 8, land. About half of this— 55 million a<5res— Is held 
for xhom undor o trust relationship, meanlna that the 
United States Is ohlleated by law lo protect those tribal 
or:sets. In the sense that tribes are not cheated out of xheir 
land, water, minerals, forests and other rosources. The fiu* 
rean of Indian Affairs I \ the ouent of the trustee (the* United 
States) in these matters. 

Trust responsibilities oriclnated wish the early treaties 
between sovereign tribes and the maturing federal covern- 
n^cnt. !n the. last century, laws passed by Confiress have 
defined trust nmvtors. 

In the field oV Indian rlchts protection. 1974 has been a 
fruitful year* While many issues are still uniesolved. some 
positive accomplishmonta iire visible: 

Water Riahts. A cooperative effort by the Bureau. Indian 
tribes and professional consultants has developed a 3-5tage 
format for inventorying w^ter resources affecting reserva* 
tions. There ore currently no loss than 104 studies In prog* 
ress and on f.chedule. Tribal involvement in these studies 
IS extensive. The Bureau is developing model water codes 
for rejulatlng re^^ervation water resources; It Is ulso helping 
tribes' to develop specific water codes for their Individual 
water rosources. 

Catalog of Rights ls«i:es. This ic i major step forNvard In 
RettinR a rniiltitude of Indism rifjhts problems on the table 
for action. To date this year, almost 300 Issues have been 
Identified. About twO'tbirds of these can be resolved by 
negotiation; the remainder may require litigation or legis- 
lation. Some recent decisions sternmmg from the Bureau's 
major objective of rights protection include: 

A. Fort Mojave Hay and Wood Reserve. Title to 3.500 
acres of reservation land is being returned to the Tribe. 

Gre»f*r d^hgaVon of authority, faster execution. As the first Indian 
Commissioner to rcfsort directly to the Secretary of tfie Inter/or. 
Thompton en/oys cl"9fc rapport with Secretary Rogers C. i). Morion. 



The J ore by '--o means all the appointments thit have 
been made sine January 1974, but they are Indicative of 
our efforts tr /..plement the policy of Indian preference. 
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Tho fedefol ROvornniotU has ncUnowlodued the cause of 
the exclusion: a faulty land survey taken SD years afic». 



0. Lake R<:)osevelt. Tho hunting, ttshlnn, and bootinn richts 
of the Colville and Spokane Tribes in the lake iSdnes 
have been restored. Federal law now reinforces the 
principle that tho taking of Indion Uinds for Ckand 
Coulee 0am did not diminish the reservation boundaries 
or reduce the Tribes' powers of self-government 

C. ChemehuQvi Shoreline. By federal administrative action 
in Atigust, tands taken from the Tribe for the Lake 
Havasu Project were restored. 

Menominee Restoration, After several years of intensive 
work» particularly by tribal rnombars, trust status was re* 
stored to the f^enominee Tribe by an Act of Congress 
signed by the President last December. Subsequently, a 
tribal Restoration Committee hdis been elected and the 
Bureau '\z working with it to provide federal :service5 to the 
tribe and its members. 

Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act Signed into taw In 
1971, this Act calls for the cession of one^twelfth of 
Alaska's land area and $962.5 million in disbursements to 
Alaska Natives by the federal government. The Bureau 
provides ongoing technical e&sistanco to implement the 
complex provisions of this Act 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS: NEW INITIATIVES 

Almoit one-third of the tot<il BfA budget and one^third 
of its employees are involved in education programs. The 
most important resource we have is our Indian youth; un* 
derstandably» education is among th& top BIA priorities. 

SVe are convinced of what Indian educators have learned 
over the years; the vital ingredient in a child's school prog- 
ress is the continued mteresf of his parents, Without pa- 
rental involvement, tfie most carefully conceived and exe* 
c»Jter' ediicational p^'ogram Is mostly wasted effort. With 
this in mind» we insist that every project, particularly in 
the primary and intermeciiate grades, be structured to get 
parents involved and keep them involved. 

Some Indian communities have assumed full responsibil- 
ity for the management of their schools under contracts 
with the Bureau. This year, in about 100 communities, we 
will be conducting special training programs to acquaint 
Indian parents and school board members of the manage* 
me^t options open to them. This will help these communi' 
ties select the degree o? involvement they prefer in the 
operation of their schools. 

Tribal and intertribal groups are also administering other 
pro(»rams such as higher education assistance and assist* 
ance to India*! students in public schools (JOM). The recent 
revision of Johnson-O'Malley regulations greatly strengthens 
the role of local Indian education committees in determine 
ing how these funds shall be used. The new regulations 
cmphasiije the provision of special supplemental programs 
for Indian students. This means the money is going more 
directly to Indian students than to the public school dis* 
tricts. 




D.'rectop (left), onO Ada Oder* ehoirmon< Menominee Restoration 
Cimruiteee. 

In pursuit of further community involvement we have 
surveyed some 3,000 Indian people for their views on 
education, Conclusions based on this survey have oeen in» 
corporated in the [*ducation sections of the revised Bureau 
Manual. In this way the Indian community is helping to 
write Its own self-determination guidelines. 

Such participation is already beginning to spur lively new 
attitudes about education in tho minds of young Indians. 
Tho Bureau's Career Development Program helps them in 
career selection via funding assistance, counseling services 
and training opportunities of many kinds. 

Tho results are encouraging, By next year some 16,000 
Indian colleoe students will receive assistance grants from 
tho Bureau; in 1969 the number was only 3,432, We have 
obtained $7 million more in budget assistance for higher 
education this year than we had in fiscal 74. 



INDIAN SERVICES 

Tribal Government Development Program. This activity by 
the Bureau encourages the growth of self-determination 
through the use of program funds to establish effective 
tribal governments. Tribes qualify for the program on the 
basis of an objective formula that measures tribal needs. 

At present 83 tribes are participating in TGDP and have 
expressed their own priorities in the use of funds for which 
they qualify Such priorities include: updating of tribal con* 
stitutions (many tribes are reviewing their constitutions 
with the help of Bureau specialists), establishment of tribal 
offices, ordinance codification, establishment of personnel 
systems for tribal employees, and th\j updating of mem* 
bership rolls. 

U.S. V. Washington. In an imusuat federal court ruling 
this year, the off-reservation fishing rights of 14 tribes in 
western Washington State were restored. These were treaty 
rights dating from the arrival of white settlers in the 
Pacific North-sest and abrogated for almost a century. 
Plaintiff in the suit was the federal government, acting 
through the Bureau on behalf of the tribes and suing the 
State of Washington for restoration of tribal rights. The 
BIA Is currently implementing the court decision and non* 
toring such activities as the issuance of identification cards 
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to onrollod inembcirs so that Ihoy May oKerclso thf,»ip re- 
stored rights. 

A slcnificant side offoct of this df»Msion h.is heen to open 
the doof to possible^ recognition vf roveral othor tribes in 
the area thc-^t hav^e been virtually foi gotten by the federal 
government. 

Alaska Housing, A new appronch to hcusinn for Alaska 
Natives has been initiated by the Bureau. Funded by the 
federal government through HUD. 500 individual dwelling 
units Will be constructed throuRhout Afaska beninninn nffxt 
spring. 

A principal contribution of the BIA has beon the design 
of a house scaled to the requirements of the region rather 
than to the stand<irdH of Indian fiousing elsewhere. This 
prototype house. sliKmiy smaller than the lower 48 model, 
is more than adequate acalnst Alaskan weather, yet is 
lower in construction and utilities costs. 

The Bureau Is presently involved in establishing regional 
housing authorities in Alaska ai 1 In necotiathig with con- 
tractors to supply materials for springtime construction. 

Faster Action on Roll Appeal. Procedural delay on mem- 
bership roll appeals will be shortened as a result of recent 
delegation of new authority to the Commissioner In the 
past there have been unavoidable delays in the handling 
of tribal judgment Pwards because they had to be cleared 
by the Secretary of ihe Interior personally. As of August the 
Indian Commissioner is empowered to handle those matters 
directly. This will speed up the disbursement of judgment 
money in tribal programs* 
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TRIBAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

It is a mandate of the Buft.au to help develop produc- 
tively every resource available to tribes toward improving 
the quality of life foi Indians. Naturr.l resources on reserved 
tions include timber, coal, oil, gas and uranium. In this 
recklessly acquisitive age. much BIA effort is also expended 
in preventing the despo///ng of tribal resources by energy in- 
terests and land speculators. 

On the positive side, Indian enterprise is moving ahead 
There are now more than 400 separate busiiiesses in the 
U.S. owned and operated by hidians. their combined annual 
payrolls exceeding $35 million. The Bureau helps set up new 
enterprises and expand old ones. For example, the Devils 
Lake Sioux Manufacturing Corporation of North Oakota 
jointly owned by the tribe and tne Brunswick Corporation! 
was recently awarded a $12i>-million. 5year contract to 
make camouflage material for the Department of Defense. 
Three-quarters of the employees of this plant are trib'il 
members. 

Promotion of tourism on reservations is on the rise, fos- 
tered by the American Indian Travel Commission, an all- 
Indian corporation. It is expected that the spread of the 
Bicentennial spirit plus the increasing cost of overseas travel 
will persuade more Americanf. to spend their vacations at 
Indian resorts, which are growing in number and facilities. 



